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ABSTRACT 

This document advocates a change in the structure of 
teacher education while considering the much-discussed view that 
schools of education may lose the function of educating teachers. 
Literature treating the failure of universities in educating teachers 
is reviewed. It is stated that many educators desire total movement 
of teacher education to a school center that is off the college 
campus and that is run by the public schools for the objectives of 
public education. The authors state that one of the motives for such 
a movement would be to seek a climate more conducive to change than 
the one that currently exists in teacher education. This paper 
stresses the need for schools of education to establish programs that 
are of the college but not in the college: programs that are in the 
public schools but that have combined staffs. The education of high 
school teachers is given as an example. For this new major, whether 
it is called "secondary education" or "secondary teaching", the 
location is a clinical setting in the public schools; the approach is 
performance- and product-based, (JA) 
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WHICH DIRECTION FOR SCHOOLS OF EDUCATIOH? 

By 

Starr Miller, Dean, School of Education 
Georgia Southern College 

and 

''.John Hulsey, Head, Department of Secondary Education 
Georgia Southern College 



Are schools of e_ducation in colleges and universities 
likely to find that their activities have packed up and 
moved out to the public schools? Possibly so, according to 
a number of voices, if the schools of education cannot find 
vays to align -/ith the needs of public schools rather than 
vith the needs of colleges and universities. 

A number of voices, like ?. Gordon !-cIntosh,^ point 
out t^iQ need for teacher education to bear a more integral 
relationship to the ongoing- life of the cooperatinr; schools, 
He sees tl.e university as perhaps the riost disinterested 
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-J j vantar:'-;^ point fron vliich to exanine current practice and to 
jf-ecor.nen'd; inprovenents in the schools, Inplications are that 
public schc4."^s constitute a better vantage point. That col-- 
leges are losing the initiative in teacher education is the 
feeling of Evan E.* Collins^ vho cites the expressions of TEPS 
in its.^ statement that teachers must have the major Voice |0 
teachei' preparation and points up the fact that some school 
. systems (iTev Yorh) are setting up teacher training pjrograms. 
He concluded that au.tjiority (over the curriculum for teacher 
education, over standards for admission to programs in teacher 
education and for performance in courses) is passing from the 
colleges. He sees the hour for resiligtiment as late, 

R.B. Howsan^ presents the thesis that the location of 
teacher education on a university campus is an academic ac- 
cident and that it is disadvantaged by the f^t.culty governance 
^system. lie sees needs of the teaching profession and public 
schools as having been restricted by the "disciplines" of 
the conventional dollece . Srphasis on teacherrsducation as 
an "all-university functior/' iso.3 limited the development of 
the schools of education ?.5 i^/c Tess ional schools and made 
then less able to serve pro f e:- . ional needs of public schools^ 
such emphasis seens to make schools of education responsible 
for behaviors over Tvhich Vricy have no real control. 



^Collins, Kvan ?. . , "The Ir.por.siblo Imperatives: Fo'jcr, 
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The AACT2,v as an orx'icial body, deals vith the loori.ing 
possibility that colleges nay be in danger of losing the 
function of te^nher education. A special study commission of 
AACTE states in its Crisis in Teacher Bducation, ^ that fragmen- 
tation of authority becomes crucial as "school systems seek 
to prepare their ovn teachers". The commission further states 
that there is a "current movement tovard total assumption of 
professional preparation responsibilities by school systems". 
The report emphasizes the need for close involvement between 
school systems & colleges. It points up the need for "the 
invention of nev and different strategies" to afford schools 
of ed.ucation the structures that can enable the schools of 
education to be more responsive to teacher education needs. 

Some voices have suggested that the problem may be 
alleviated 'if colleges and school systems combine in coopera- 
tive ventures. This must be done, they say, in a vay that 
permits the personnel of the school system to have a voice in 
control. 5 

John A..R. Wilson^ believer: that tea^cher education cannot 
be divorced from the vork of t*.3 teacher. Teacher education 

^Special Study Conriiss ion , Crisis in Teacher Education , 
presented to the AACTF, Fobr\:sary 1971. 

^Durham, Joseph T., "Imporatives for Teacher r'lducation in 
the Seventies", Albany State Coller^e publication, 1 February 1971 

^Wilson, John A.?.., "A Radical Proposal" > KaT^^. g g>?ltp. P i 
Recor d, Fpbru.?ry 1?71, ?. <^5. 
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for the future^he states, recuires a nev' vievr of what teachers 
are doin^ and of the nature ?i function of schools. He points 
out that the dannation of present teacher preparation is the 
delusion that professional competence can he obtained in a 
time-span of a few professional courses ^on a college campus, 

Ronald Anderson'^, University of Ha'^faii, reports the 
College of Education in his institution plans to move profes- 
sional education into the public schools to offer experiences 
in theory, professional laboratory, and practice under super- 
vision of a team of college education faculty and public 
school teachers. This program -will serve as a testing ground 

for h^Wdesigns for the entire secondary education curriculum, 

R 

Robert Koff^ has stated that the primary, if not the 
ultimate, goal of teaching is to internalize in the learner 
the devices he needs to learn so that he progressively be- 
comes independent of external control ; that is, he learns 
how to learn. Ke points out a need for the development of 
teacher training raterials that link concepts and practice. 

The many educators '.rl^o advocate that teacher education is 
best conducted off t'ric coll^^'-j^ campus, o^v the public schools, 
a.nd for the objectives of pi.iblic education suggest total 

< T'Cor^nents a^ ICTii, 9 .■.ur;u:;t 1971. 

' "Kducfitional Personnel To velorjncnt : Challenge* of the 
Seventies*', n^^nort of a Ccnforoncc of Chief ?tate School Of- 
ficers, 1?T0, Ft3n:"ord Cc-nt.or for ■•'?3oarch and revelopncnt 



ciovenent fron the canpus to a 3 chool center . Advocates of 
such action in the profession nay find parallel support 
from the pattern of the -incipient novenents within certain 
colleges to institute "External Degree" prograns^^ usually 
in business or public adninistration . If programs in those 
fields provide degrees off the college campus, education 
degrees nay not be an exception. 

Many educators support the concern that the preparation 
of school personnel to enter a profession must be broader 
than the traditional university concern for seeking valid 
knowledge. Such concern causes professional preparation 
programs to emphasize: (l) search for knowledge, as charac- 
terized by the search of the disciplines^ (2) research and 
development, appropriate to a profession; (3 ) utilization and 
application, as characterized by the professional practi- 
tioners. The major research emphasis in preparation of 
teachers should be* more on investigation and development 
related to the social problems of nan than on the research 
of the discipline as is often common in a university. From 
consideration of the oroblems of- man, from arn^li cations of 
related disciplines, and from drofessional study the teacher 

1 

education Drogran vill build a'; rexDcrt oi re of 3:novrledge and 
skills for transmission to intended practitioners Too often, 
» those vho £:ovcrn the colle,;^e3, and thusly:.,the schqolG of 
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education, seen to expect purposes and orientations of the 
university approach and the professional schools to he the 
same, critics say. Expectations that derive from the university 
approach need not be expected to fit schools of education. 

FREEDOM TO PREPARE TEACHERS 
If the decisions-making process of the institution gives 
low-priority to professional preparation, the school of education 
may he unduly burdened in expending energies to produce and 
maintain collaborative relationships for the advancement of 
professional preparation. There must be, therefore, evidence of 
adequate college organization for permitting schools of education 
to make decisions about the process and content of teacher 
education and to locate with them the major responsibility for 
designing, approving , evaluating , and developing teacher edu- 
cation, ^bviously, the decisions must be made in the light of 
certain constraints affecting teacher education: KCATE; State 
Department of Education; TEPS ; and the requirements of the insti- 
tution^ Unless such decision-making structures exist and are 
made to work, teacher education cannot be one and a part of its 
neighboring school systems regardless of how much the school 
systems v;ish for this. 

While there are many converse suggestions that a novcnent 
of teacher education from the campus to the public schools will 
simply attach new teachers to the things already in existence, 
the proponents of the movenent point out that its very purpose 
is to f im a climate nore open to change. They indicate a need 
to have prospoctive ten-chors en'^ared in cren.t inr- new tt-^'ichinr; 



models, new teaching agencies, and creative curricular experi- 
ences for children in a climate" of reality* It is basic to 
the novenent concept that it must be given a school system will- 
ing and ready to make modifications that will produce the kind 
of education suitable to the best interest of learners and will- 
ing to support the efforts of combined administrators, teachers, 
education faculty, and prospective teachers in the development 
of a better school. Such a school system should be similar to 
the "Teacher Centers" that the U.S.O.E. proposes to establish 
over the nation. It should be a place to* bring together human 
and material resources to provide teachers with the*] most effective 
preparation to ine'et their prof essional responsibilities • 

^ - 1 : ' 

CHANGE IN MAJOR PATTERN 
To move the profession^al /preparation; to a selected teacher 
preparation laboratory is a fairly common pattern in programs 
including teacher corps, work-study, and Job corpse But the 
content preparation for teacher education would also need to 
be changed and relocated. The college curriculum pattern is 
being cited as a major hindrance to curriculum change in high 
schools.'''^ The university pattern of curriculum, with its 
separate subjects approached in depth, is the major determinant 
of curriculum in the high schools since teachers are prepared 
in separate subjects. Yet public school innovators doubt that 
a separate subject curriculum should be maintained in the high . 
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schO'Ols nov or in the 'future. Only ninor break-avays have been 
possible because. or separate subject preparation of high school 
teachers. These limited break^-Zavays have consisted of two- 
course blocs, career exploration, mini-courses, exceptional 
education, environmental studies, etc. The breakaways are 
numerous enough to suggest desires for innovation but small 
enough to suggest the domination of high school curriculum by 
university curriculum patterns. 

How can a high school teacher be best prepared? The 
desire for public school curriculum change and the potential 
obsolescence of the separate subject curriculum, coupled with 
the groving thrust toward a more clinical and internship ap- 
proach' to teacher preparation, suggests the direction of change 
in the preparation of high school teachers. Can ve give the 
high school teacher the content for a curriculum of new cate- 
gories such as_"symbolic skills", "developmental studies"^ 
"exemplars", "molar problems", "scientific method", or of 
problem'^centered studies? 

MAJOR IN A imr LOCATION 
Many indicators point toward the need for Schools of Edu- 
cation to establish prograns that are of^ the college but not 
in the college; pro,^rans in_ the public schools but of a com- 
•bined staff. Such prograns must call for a new major that is 
broad in concepts, flexible in organization , and inclusive of 
coordinated undors tr.ndinr^ ?,nd practice. The preparation of a 



high school teacher is offered as an exanple. The name of the 
major is not significant — "Secondary Education" or"Secondary 
Teaching" but it should enphasize the curriculum content of 
the secondary school properly blended or "layered" into a 
secondary teaching program vith essentially all of the major and 
the faculty fbr it located in a clinical setting of the public 
schools. 

The new major abandons the traditional teacher education 
concept of campus-based courses and can focus on a performance- 
based and product-based approach. It can provide a four-year 
education program vith the high schools and the higher education 
institutions operating in concert. 

Additionally, such a major can be performance based to permit 
the prospective teacher to acq.uire certain competencies. 

The plan for th€ major can utilize part of the existing pro- • 
gran on the college campus. The first two years of the program 
can be spent in general or core curriculum education^ including 
an exploratory survey of the content of a broad field. During 
the third year, the prospective teacher can be held accountable 
for a mastery of the content he plans to ,teach. The content should 
be suitable for public school cur='riculum and should cut across 
college departmental areas in their contribution to professional o 
education . 

The senior year will not be structured as courses but as 
instructional nodules, each intended to facilitate the prospective 
te:-ch:-r':; :ichi'L»Vf?r:o:it cf a porfcrr^ance based objective. Some 
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modulr::- vill be directed by college-based faculty.^ many by 
School faculty, and a fev by the self-dir^s^ tion of the 
prospective teacher. ' A module may consist of '^mf^s^^l elements, 
Thoce nay include a teaching unit, class study, Individual 
project. Each module will consist of: 
A specific objective 

I 

Preassessnent of prospective teacher's 
behavior and effectiveness 

L> Instructional activity, self-paced 

Post assessment 

^Recycling for additional time 

- . - movement to another module if results are adequate 

. Throughout the senior year the secondary education major will 

be given opportunity to interact vith an in-service teacher so as to 

effectively accomplish desirable behavior changes in learners 

who are the .focus of attention^' 

SUMMARY 

The directions for Schools of Education does not seem clear 
at the moment but some several voices seem to be calling for a 
movement that constitutes a new structure for teacher education. 
An example of a possible combinations of campus- and public school^ 
based activity has been suggested in this article. 
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